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CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS A HISTORY OF IRISH COMMERCE. 



BY WILLIAM PISTKEKTON. 



"Hibernia medio inter Brittaniam atque Hispaniam sita. * * • • Melius a&itus portusque per com- 
mercia et negotiatores cogniti." 

Tacitus. Vita AgricoU. 



Accobding to the almost general and apparently conventional rule, when writing either on com- 
merce or on Ireland, we ought, if we went no further back, to commence, at least, with the Phoeni- 
cians ; but, as our knowledge of that ancient people is exceedingly limited, since we know nothing 
whatever of their trading transactions in these countries, we are bound to admit our utter ignorance 
of the pre-historic commercial glories of the Emerald Isle. Indeed, even after descending through 
a long lapse of lustrums, when we actually arrive at real, written history, how vague and unsatisfac- 
tory is our information ! In the very words that head this paper, Tacitus, the historian par excellence, 
ooolly informs us that Ireland is situated half-way between Spain and Britain, and that her ports are 
better known to traders and merchants than those of the latter country. Consequently, we are 
inclined to suspect that the commercial information afforded by the panegyrist of Agricola, may be 
no sounder than the geographical, and might be tempted to perpetrate a lecture on the long since 
used-up subject of historic fanoies. 

It may be as well, however, to unfold the little written knowledge we possess of Phcenician inter- 
course with these islands from the immense but flimsy folds of conjectural discussion which number- 
less writers have contributed to warp round it, and which, like the cerements of a mummy, seem- 
ingly augment the importance and magnitude of the subject, while, in fact, merely serving to con- 
ceal its meagre unsatisfactoriness. 

The Grecian poet Onomaoritus, in a poem on Jason's Colohian expedition, and the fortunes of 
what Byron terms "that old Greek privateer, the Argo," leads his heroes over every part of the 
world then known ; and, in the course of their adventures in the Atlantic, describes them as passing 
an island named Ierne, in all probability Ireland. The story of the pcem is ridiculously absurd, 
and its geography — "confusion worse confounded." Still the mention of Ierne is a fact, and a re- 
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markable one, affording a strong presumption that Ireland was known to the Phoenicians or Cartha- 
ginians, from whom the Greek writer must have received his information, as the Grecian sailors 
never ventured to the westward of the Pillars of Hercules. This last assertion, we are bound in 
candour to say, has been contradicted, so we leave the story for whatever it may be worth. 

Strabo tells us that the Phoenician colony of Gadir, (the modern Cadiz) traded to the Cassiterides, 
carefully concealing the route from other navigators. The Cassiterides are generally considered to 
be the Scilly islands, though there is scarcely a cluster of rocks from the Azores to Feroe but which 
wordy disputants have asserted to be their locality. The Carthaginians wishing to solve the mystery, 
and discover from whence the Phoenicians procured tin, sent out two vessels of discovery under Hanno 
and Himilco. As all they knew respecting the position of the tin-producing country was, that it 
was situated beyond what we now term the Straits of Gibraltar, on their arrival in the Atlantic, 
one vessel steered to the south, the other northwards. Accounts of both voyages were written, and 
it is said that that of the voyage of Himilco, who steered northward, was extant in the fifth century, 
when some extracts of it were inserted in the geographical poem of Avienus. Prom those extracts, 
we learn that Himilco arrived in rather less than four months at the islands of the (Estrymnides 
(which were two days' sail from the larger sacred isle inhabited by the Hibernians, near to which was 
the island of the Albiones) where they found productive mines of tin and lead, and a high-spirited 
and commercial people. Now, this description, though obscure, applies to no place so well as to the 
British Islands. Ocampo, the celebrated Spanish historian, has composed a itinerary of Himilco's 
voyage, but it is merely an ingenious conjecture founded on the obscure and mutilated verses of 
Avienus. 

Commerce was, at least in the olden time, the praiseworthy parent of geography, whatever change 
there may be in their respective positions at the present day : and the simple fact that Ptolemy 
describes Ireland as possessing three seaport and seven inland towns is a conclusive proof that she 
enjoyed a considerable commerce previous to the era of that writer. The old monkish chronicler, 
Richard of Cirencester, adds considerably to the number of places mentioned by Ptolemy. 

The immense quantity of golden implements and ornaments, belonging to the pre-historic period, 
that have been found in Ireland, are a collateral proof of an early commerce. In the Annals of 
Ulster we read of large quantities of gold being given for rents, ransoms, and ecclesiastical purposes. 
In 1157, MurchaO'Loghlin gave sixty ounces of gold to God and the clergy ; and another chieftain, 
named O'Carrol, gave a similar amount. Later still, about 1244, Henry III. having stated that 
his kingdom was " an inexhaustible fountain of riches," Pope Innocent IV. kindly attempted to 
drain it for him, and sent Otto, his legate, and a host of collectors to these countries ; and such was 
their industry that they succeeded in raising 15,000 marks, an immense sum for those days, out of 
Ireland alone. Though foreign to our subject, we may just observe, en, passant, that the money 
never reached Some. Frederick II., Emperor of Germany, waylaid the escort and seised every 
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mark ; for which he no doubt received the anathema maranaika duly made and provided for all such 
sacrilegious robbers. 

That those large quantities of gold must either have been found in Ireland or brought into it in 
the course of trade is evident ; far the story of Giraldus Oambrensis about the fish with golden 
teeth* is simply absurd. Still, absurd though it be, we can glean from it the fact that gold was 
plentiful, as it would never be related of a country where that metal was scarce. In all probability 
it was told to gull the credulous old Welsh topographer, and to draw the attention of the English 
from any remaining natural gold deposits that had not been worked out and exhausted. 

As the nations, whoever they may have been, that traded to Ireland during the pre historic 
period, muBt — from the very circumstance of their doing so — from their being able to construct 
gnips — have enjoyed a superior state of civilization to that of the Irish people, we may 
reasonably conclude that the gold was found in Ireland ; for it is seldom, if ever, that nations of a 
superior civilization barter gold to those in an inferior state of progress. On the contrary — speaking 
without reference to the late gold discoveries — it is ever the more barbarous races that barter gold 
for the manufactures and productions of the more civilized ; and the simple circumstance of Ireland 
being a country plentiful in gold, would, at a very early period, draw to her from other nations a 
commerce, which can be indistinctly featured in the minds's eye of the archaeologist, though histo- 
rically speaking, it has scarcely left more traces than the snow which then fell on her green moun- 
tains and thickly-wooded vallies. 

The first Irish merchants " of any mark or liklihood," were the sturdy North-men or Easterlings, 
as they were termed, who founded the maritime towns of Dublin, Cork, Waterford, and Wexford ; 
and whose ancient reputation, as skilful seamen and honest traders, is invariably stamped on the 
modern languages of Europe, by the almost universal use of the word sterling. In the Sagas, fre • 
quent mention is made of trading voyages to Ireland ; and, a native of Ireland, one Kafn Hlimreks- 
farer, is alluded to, who received that euphonious cognomen, from many and regular voyages to Lime- 
rick. From the same source we learn that the principal rendezvous of the Scandinavian traders was 
the Kaupmannaeyjar, or merchant islands — in all probability the present Copeland Isles at the en- 
trance of Belfast Lough. 

Emerging from the almost impenetrable obscurity which enshrouds the periods just referred to 
into the first faint glimmerings of modern history, we find that the Anglo-Saxons were notorious slave- 
dealers, and the Irish traders were their best and principal customers. William of Malmesbury, in his 
Life of Wulstan, Bishop of Worcester, who died in 1095, informs us that Bristol was the great mart 

*" In TJItonia apud Carlingfordiam inventus est piscis tain quantitatis immensse quam qualitatis inusitatae. Inter 
alia sui prodigia tres dentes (ut fertur) aureos habens quinquaginta uneiarum pondus cominentes, &c. 

Girald Cam. Top. Hib. Dist. 

"At Carlingford, in 'Ulster, a fish was found remarkable both for its immense bulk and its unusual quality ; 
having amongst other marvellous things (as they relate) three golden teeth weighing fifty ounces, &c" 
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for this infamoua traffic, and that Wulstan went year after year to that port and preached against it, 
until his philanthropic zeal was crowned with success ; all the merchants relinquishing it save one, 
whom God punished for his obstinacy, by the loss of eye-sight. It appears that the Irish bartered 
their great staple, cattle, for the slaves whom they employed in rearing their herds. It would bo in- 
teresting to ascertain the relative values of a man and a cow about the time of which we write, and 
fortunately, Doomsday-Book furnishes us with the required information. By it we find that the toll of 
the market at Lewes, in Sussex, was fourpence for a slave — not a serf, adscriptus glebce, but an uncondi- 
tional bondsman — and one penny for a cow. Thus four cows were the equivalent value of one man ; 
and, we may add, as some extenuation of our ancestors' crime of slave -dealing, that it was greatly en- 
couraged if not wholly caused by the scarcity of metallic money at that period : slaves and cattle being 
endowed with organs of locomotion, were consequently the next easiest medium for general circulation. 

The worthy Bishop of Worcester did not, however, completely succeed in doing away with the 
traffic in English slaves ; it can be traced for a considerable period after his death. At the synod of 
Armagh, held by the Irish clergy, about 1172, they, believing that the English invasion was a punish- 
ment for the sins of the Irish people, considered what great sin had been committed, and how it could 
be best atoned for. Their unanimous conclusion was, that the horrors of invasion were a just retri- 
bution on the heads of the Irish people, because, contrary to the » ight of Christian freedom, they had 
bought as slaves the English boys brought to them by the merchants. Whorefore the English 
slaves were allowed by the consent of all to depart in freedom. b 

We learn from Griraldus de Barry, better known as " Cambrensis," that, at the period of the Eng- 
lish invasion, the Irish were merely a pastoral people, scarcely so far advanced as to be cultivators of 
the soil, or manufacturers. Yet they made cloth of black wool, which did not require to be dyed, 
and parti-coloured cloth to ornament their hoods. They used woollen stuffs, (phalingis laneis) for their 
cloaks ; and they made from iron their own javelins, lances, and battle-axes. Some foreign mer- 
chants traded with them, and the Ostmen or Easterlings of Wexford imported wine and corn from 
Brittany, but unfortunately, he does not tell us what was given in exchange for those commodities. 

Numbers of the Easterling merchants fled from Dublin at the period of the invasion, and the 
city being thus deprived of its principal inhabitants, Henry II. by a charter gave Dublin to be inha- 
bited by the merchants of Bristol. And in a subsequent charter granted by the same king to the 
burgesses of Dublin, he permitted them to have free trade, with exemption from tolls and pontage, in 
England, Normandy, Wales, and Ireland. These charters in all probability caused the re- 
peopling of the city and the restoration of its commerce ; for William of Newburgh, writing imme- 

b Quod dim Anglorum pueros a meroatoribus ad se advectos in seryitutem emerant contra jus Christianas liber- 
tatia ; unde cum omnium consensu, per totam Hiberniam serf i Angli abire permissi sunt. Cnron. Hib. MSS. Cott. 
Coll. 
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diately afterwards, calls Divelin a noble maritime city, the metropolis of Ireland, and almost the rival 
of London for the commerce and abundance of its port. c 

The merchants of Dublin seem also to have possessed considerable shipping at an early period for 
in 1242, Henry III., in the immediate prospect of a war with France, commanded the Chief Justice 
to fit out the King's gallies then in Ireland, and ordered the mayor and burgesses of Dublin and 
the " good men" of Waterford, to have their ships well manned and armed, ready to fight the king's 
enemies, and transport his troops to the coast of France. 11 

By a circumstance which occurred towards the close of the reign of Henry III., about 1272 we 
learn in a very curious manner — in fact, by a quarrel between two thieves — that Irishcloth was even 
then imported into England. A " minion of the moon," as Falstaff would have said, named Blowberme, 
not being satisfied with his share of a robbery, turned approver, and accused another " clerk of St. 
Nicholas," named Hamon le Stare, of theft; alledging that they had stolen wearing apparel at Win- 
chester, whereof Hamon had for share two coats, one of Irish cloth (panno de Hibernia) and the 
other of London burrel. Of course Hamon stoutly denied the charge, and claimed to defend him- 
self by his body in wager of battle. The judge awarded the duello, the thieves fought, and Hamon 
being conquered was hanged. Some ancient exchequer scribe has attached to the roll recording the 
trial a very curious pen-and-ink sketch of the combat, which Madox has engraved in his valuable 
History of the Exchequer. By this sketch it would appear that the thieves fought at the foot of the 
gallows — the trophy of the winner, the doom of the vanquished — each defended by a shield, and 
armed with a weapon not very unlike our modern pick-axe. 

Indeed, at a much earlier period than is generally supposed, Ireland was noted for the manufac- 
ture of a fine woollen cloth known as serge or saye. e In the very rare Dita Mundi of Bonifazio 
TJberti, an Italian nobleman and contemporary of Dante, Ireland is mentioned as worthy of fame for 
the excellent serges she sends us f — that is, to Italy. This remarkable book professes to give a geo- 
graphical account of the world. The earliest copy we have seen, one in the British Museum, was 
printed at Venice in 1501. But the work was written much earlier, for it mentions, as a reigning 
monarch, John, son of Philip of Valois, who died in 1 364. 

In 1376, we find another notice of Irish manufacture, and probably the first recorded appearance 
of Irish frieze. In is in a statute which decrees that no tax nor aulnage duty should be paid on 
cloths called fryseware made in Ireland or in England of Irish wool. 8 

c "Divelinum urbem maritimam totius Hibernias Metropolim, portuqueceleberrimoineommerciisetconimeatibus 
nostrarum aemulam Lundoniarum." (Jul. Neub. 

<i Rymer's Foedera. 
• It will be remembered that Jack Cade puns upon the name of Lord Say, in the following manner •—" Ah, thou 
say t thou serge, nay thou buckram Lord !" Second part of King Henry VI. 

f " Simileoieute passamo in Irlanda, 

La qual fra noi e degtia de fama 

Per la nobile saie che ci manda." 

— " draps apellez Fryseware queux sont faitz in.Irland, ou autrement en Engleterre des leynes Irroises." 

zFmdera. 

VOL. III. A 2 
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Among a list of goods which the oollector of Pope Urban VI. was allowed to export duty free 
from England, in 1382, there are mentioned five mantles of Irish cloth, and a garment of russet 
lined with Irish cloth. h Again, in 1410, a royal grant of tolls was given to be applied in paving the 
streets of Cambridge, 1 in which, among other articles, Irish cloth is taxed twopence per hundred, 
proving that it must have been quite a common article in England at that period. We learn, also 
from Capmany, that in 1420 Irish sergo was of such repute in Spain that it was imitated by the 
Catalonians, who were at that time the most skilful manufacturers in Europe. k 

We have been led, by the pursuit after Irish cloth, out of the regular chronological order in which 
we intended to place these meagre notes ; we shall, therefore, return to the year 1273, when the 
regents, who governed during the absence of the 1st Edward on his crusading expedition, ordered 
proclamation to be made throughout Ireland, declaring that all merchants might freely trade in that 
kingdom with their merchandise, and trade safely and securely on paying the due and ancient cus- 
toms.' In 1281, Edward invading Wales sent agents to Ireland to purchase corn and other pro- 
visions for the use of his army.™ In 1288 the Irish were forbidden to export corn to the king's ene- 
mies in Scotland. " In 1291, we find that French and Flemish merchants had trading settlements in 
Cork, Youghal, and Waterford. In consequence of disputes between England and France, these 
merchants were arrested, and their goods seized ; but by the king's order they were subsequently 
liberated and their property restored. ° 

In 1300, when Edward I. had invaded Irejknd, his army was supplied at Ayr and Kircudbright 
with wheat, oats, oatmeal, pease, beans, wine, beer, salt, and hogs, from Ireland. Oats were also 
sent from Ayr to be ground in Dublin, and brought back for the use of the army. The greater 
part of these supplies were purchased in Ireland by the Lord Treasurer, and consequently, we have 
no clue to their prices, but of such as were forwarded from Ireland by private speculators we can 
glean some interesting particulars from the Liber Garderobve* where we find the following entries 
of prices paid to the Irish merchants : 

268 quarters Oatmeal, £0 3 6 per quarter. 

10 do. salt, 5 do. 

40 tuns (dolii) wine, 3 13 4 per tun. 

16 do. do 3 do. 

h Fcedera. ' Foedera 

k " En el vendo que en 1420 se publico en Barcelona sobre el dereoho de bolla se especifican los panoa, cadines, 
fustanes, saya de Irlanda, ostendes y otras ropas flamencas. Todoa estos generos estrangeros fueron imitados luego 
en C&taluna." " In the list of cloths subject to the duty of tho bolla (a leaden seal impressed on imports) are speci- 
fied these cloths, cadines, fustians, Irish serge, Ostends, and other Flemish textile goods. All these foreign Kinds 
■were soon imitated in Catalonia." " Historical sobre la Marina, Commercio, y Artes de la antiqua Ciudad de Bar- 
celona, Madrid, 1779. 

■Patent Rolls. ■» Welsh Rolls. "Foedera. °lbid- 

* "Liber quotidianus Contrarotulatoris Garderobao London, 1787. 
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For thirty-eight fat Irish hogs the king's treasurer paid ,£5. 2. 6; whether these animals were alive 
or cured it is impossible to say, the word in the barbarous mediaeval Latin of the original is haamihus 
and, on referring to Ducange, we find it means fat hogs either living or dead. 

The expenses of a messenger with a letter post-haste to Dublin and back, amounted to £1 13s 4d ; 
of another on the same errand, £1 6s 8d. 

The Irish ships employed on the transport service were, the Mariote of Drogheda, Ade of Southern,,, 
master ; the Godyere of Dublin, carrying seventeen men, Thomas of Slane, master ; the Streth- 
taile of Dublin, seven men, Hugh of Chester, master ; a barge belonging to Carrickfergus, seven 
men, Henry of Carrickfergus, master; the Mariote of Drogheda, five men, John Home, master; 
the Mariote of Drogheda, five men, David of Down, master ; the Grace Dieu, of Ross, seven men, 
William Boteril, master. The services of the ships were supplied by the owners free of expense to 
the king, but the latter paid the wages of the crews, at the rate of sixpence per day to the masters, 
and three pence to the men. Many of the English ships were, as well as the Irish, named the 
Mariote, in all probability, in honour ot Margaret Queen of Edward I., and sister of Philip of France. 

Again in 1322, nine thousand quarters of wheat were ordered to be sent from Ireland for the use 
of the English army in Scotland. 11 In the following year, by an ordinance for the state of Ireland, 
Irish and foreign merchants were permitted to export gram to Englaod and Wales, providing they 
gave security that they should not carry it to Scotland, or any country at war with England.' 

When Edward III. intended to visit Ireland in 1332, he sent orders to the Vice-roy and Chief 
Justice to press all the vessels in that country, and send them to attend on him at Holyhead, pro- 
perly provided with bridges and other necessaries ; and also, to make agreements for the freight to 
be paid to the owners." There are many other notices of Irish ships being employed by the king3 
of England during their French wars. 



p Surnames this neriod were almost unknown, and men Here chiefly named from the places of their birth. 
q Patent KoUs. 'Feeder*. 

> Foedera. 
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In 1353, Edward III., ^he English Justinian,; as he has been termed, passed the celebrated ordi- 
nance known as the staph. To the historian, the archaeologist, the political economist, and the sta- 
tistician, this law is an interesting and complete study in itself alone. The staple goods were wools, 
wool-fells, hides, and lead ; and the staples were certain towns in England ; and Dublin, Waterford, 
Cork and Drogheda in Ireland. The object of the law, which, by the way, was ordained to be in 
force for ever, seems to have been, by establishing large marts under equitable regulations, to cause 
foreign merchants to purchase goods in this country : it being considered more beneficial to the na- 
tion that foreign traders should come hither and purchase goods, than that the natives should export 
them to foreign markets. Though, to a certain degree, it was a restrictive act, yet it gave great 
privileges, previously unknown, to traders, and it may be aptly termed the Magna Charta of 
commerce. 

It expressly prohibits any native, under penalty of death, from exporting staple goods. But mer- 
chant strangers might carry them where they pleased, being only bound, by oath, to hold no staple 
in foreign countries ; and, " in order to replenish the kingdom with gold, silver, and foreign mer- 
chandise," full liberty was granted to all merchants from foreign countries to sell their goods at 
staple towns, or other places, " without being oppressed by purveyors forcibly taking any part of 
their property for the use of the king, or any prelates, lords, or ladies !" All staple goods were, in 
the first instance, to be brought to some one of the staple towns, where every parcel and sack, after 
being weighed in the presence of the officers of the customs, was marked, and the quantity attested 
under the seal of the Mayor of the staple. A person, well skilled in mercantile law, was annually 
appointed Mayor of the staple by the native and foreign merchants, and had complete jurisdiction 
over all persons concerned in the business of the staple, in the town over which he presided. Even 
the judges were debarred from taking cognisance of any matter within the province of the Mayors of 
the staple. The officers of the king's household were, also, prohibited from executing their office in 
any house, in the staple towns, occupied by the merchants, their servants, or their goods. All 
foreign merchants were relieved from a gross oppression which previously existed, namely, that of 
being liable for the debts and even the crimes of other foreigners. 

There being less resort of foreign merchants to Ireland than to England, the Irish were permitted, 
under certain restrictions, to carry their staple goods to any staple town in England. The staple Act 
does not appear to have worked well in Ireland. In 1357, the Mayors of the staple, in Ireland, 
were accused of taking cognisance of causes no ways concerning the business of the staple, and an 
order cf the King and Council was issued, prohibiting such practices, and other gross enormities in 
the administration of justice in Ireland. 

An interesting notice of Irish commerce, more particularly so from its being probably the first of 
Irish linen, is contained in the Libel of English Polieie, exhorting all England to keep the Sea, and, 
namely, the narrow Sea, which was first printed in H&kluyt's Voyages. The exact date when this 
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curious work was written is unknown, but there is good evidence to place it in the reign of the Sixth 
Henry ; and it cannot be later than 1437, for it expressly mentions, as being alive, the Emperor 
Sigismond, who died in that year. The main object of the work is to impress the absolute necessity 
of, what was termed in the phraseology of the period, England keeping the sea,' that is, being com- 
plete mistress of the narrow seas, and especially the Straits of Dover. It commences thus : — 
" The true processe of English policie, 

Of utterward to keep this regne in 

Of our England, that no man may deny 

Her say of sooth, but it is one of the best, 

Is this, that who seeth South, North, East, and West, 

Cherish marehandie, keep the admiraltie, 

That we be masters of the narrow sea." 

Speaking of the Brabant marts, then the great emporium of commerce for the North of Europe, 

the writer proceeds : — 

" To which marts, that Englishmen call fayres, 

Ech nation oft maketh her repayres. 

English and French, Lombardes, Jennoyes, 

Catalones thedre they take their wayes, 

Scots, Spaniards, Irishmen ther abides 

With great plenty bringing of sale hides." 

Describing more particularly the trade of Ireland, he says :— 

" I cast to speak of Ireland but a litle, 

Commodities of it I will entitle, 

Hides and fish, salmon, hake, herring, 

Irish wool and linen cloth, falding,* 

And marternes good be her marehandie, 

Hertes, hides, and others of venerie, 

Skinnes of otter, squirrel and Irish hare, * 

1 The old subsidy of tonnage and poundage was given to the King, "pur la saufyarde et cuitodie del nur." 12, Edwd. 
IV., c. 3. And Chaucer says of the merchant, in the Canterbury Tales : — 

" He would the sea were kept for any thing." 

■ A coarse woollen cloth. Chaucer's shipman— 

" Bode upon a rouncy, as he couth, 
All in a gown of falding to the knee." 

* A remarkable proof of the accuracy of the author. Though we see that for several centuries the difference in 
commercial value between the fur of the Irish and English hare was well known, yet it was not till 1838, that Mr- 
Yarrell in a paper in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society, pointed out the distinct character of the Irish variety, 
and named it Lepus Ziibemicus. 

[The Irish hare was first designated as a separate species by Mr. Jenyns, and believed at that time by naturalists 
to be distinct from the two other varieties of hare found in the British Islands, the Lepus timidus, or English hare, 
and the Lepus variabilis, or Alpine hare. However, the subsequent researches of the late Win. Thompson, Esq., 
President of the Belfast Natural History and Philosophical Society, resulted in proving that the Irish hare and the 
Lepus variabilis are identical in species, though widely different in habit, and are of course quite distinct from the 
English hare. This fact was first stated by Mr. Thompson at the meeting of the British Association in Cork, in 
1843.-EDU.] 
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Of aheap, lambe, and fore is her chaffare, 
Felles of kids and conies great plentie." 
He also speaks of the precious metals being found in Ireland : — 
" Of silver and gold there is the oore 
Among the wilde Irish though they be poore. 
For they are rude and can thereon no skille, 
So that if we had their peace and good wille 
To mine and fyne, and metal for to pure, 
In wilde Irish might we finde the cure. 
As in London sayeth a juellere, 
Which brought from thence golde oore to us here, 
Whereof was fyned metal good and clean, 
As they touch" no better could be seen." 
In the succeeding century Ireland had a considerable trade with. Antwerp, at that time a city of 
merchant princes, and the great emporium of European commerce. Gaiccardini tells us" that, about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, the Irish sent to Antwerp great quantities of raw and tanned 
hides and sheep skins, some furs, some coarse linen, and coarse woollen cloths. They took in return 
the same articles as the Scotch, though they were principally supplied by England. The Scotch, 
because they were poor, and, being supplied by England and France, did not purchase much cloth at 
Antwerp, but took spices, sugar, preserves, silk cloth, camlet, grogram, and mercery. 

Sir John Burroughs, keeper of the records in the Tower of London, states that in 1553 Philip 
II. of Spain obtained license for his subjects to fish upon the North coast of Ireland,' for the term 
of 21 years, " paying yearly for the same £1,000, which was accordingly brought into the Exchequer 
of Ireland, and reoeived by Sir H. Fitton, being then treasurer there, as his son, Sir E. Fitton, hath 
often testified. " 

There must have been a considerable traffic carried on by the Irish chieftains living on the sea 

w That ia, " apply the touch-stone." 

* " D'Hirlanda ci mandano cuoiame crudo e secco in gran quantita, e di piu aorte bestie, come di buoi,di vacche, 
e di motoni : tnandanei pelleterie fine, qualche panno grosso, e altre cose grossolane. E in quelle bande si mandano 
delle medesime cose che in Scotia, ma si forniscono in maggior parte aV Inghiltera." " In la perche sono poveri, e 
perche si forniscono in maggior parte d 'lnghiltera. e di I'rancia, non si mandano molte robe, pur qualche spetiera, 
zuccheri, robbie, qualche drappo di seta, camoelloti, grogrami, e mocaiarri, Bai di piu sorte, telene, e mercerie.'' 
[Descrittione dei Paesi Bassi. Anvers 1567.] The words panno grosso e altre cose grossolane are obscure ; but as 
Guiccaidini drew a distinction between woollen and some other kind of material, the writer thinks he is oorreet in 
rendering *' panno grosso" coarse linen cloth. 

r Many years ago, the writer heard a description of an ancient and curiously constructed well on one of the islands 
of Strangford lough, locally and traditionally known as the Spanish Well. It might have been the work and the 
watering-place of the abovementloned Spanish fishermen. 

i " The Sovereignty of the British Seas proved by Records of History, and the Municipal Laws of this Kingdom. 
London, 1B5L" 
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coast, with the French and Spanish who brought wine and other commodities and took fish in return. 
The aalmon-leapat Ballyshannon, on the Erne, belonged to the O'Donnells, Lord of Tyrconnell • and 
in a MS. pedigree of that family, written by Sir George Carew, he observes that — 

" O'Donellis the best lorde of fishe in Ireknde, and exchangeth fishe allwayes with foreign mer- 
chants for wyne, by which his call in other countryes the Kinge of fishe." 

Sir John Perrot, when Lord Deputy, very treacherously entrapped and made a prisoner of this 
chieftain, by sending a ship for the purpose. Hearing the vessel was laden with wine, O'Donnell 
went on board to trade, " whom they used so courteously, that they gave him his full allowance, and 
finding him well fraughted, they came to return baeke, and to carrie O'Donnell with them, they 
stowed hym. under hatches and soe brought hym to Dublin without stroak or loss of any man's life." 

Stafford, speaking of the capture of Dunbuidhe Castle, the stronghold of O'Sullivan Beare, at 
Bearehaven, in 1602, says : — l; Dunbuidhe commanded the spacious haven, which afforded no small 
profit to O'Sulevan, for the coast yields abundance of sea fish, as few places in this kiugdome doe the 
like, and many ships, whereunto at the season of the year (I meane at the fishing time) there was 
such a resort of fishermen of all nations, as communiius cmnis (although the duties they paid to 
O'Sulevan was very little) yet at the least it was worth to him £500 yearly."" 

Stanihurst writing about 1584, tells us of a fair held at Dublin yearly on the 25th of June : — 

"A worthy fair continuing for six days, unto which resorted divers merchants, as well from Eng- 
land as from France and Flander3. And they afforded their wares so dog-cheape, in respect of the 
city merchants, that the countrie was year by year stored by strangers." Speaking of Waterford, 
he says — " Young and old here are addicted to thriving, the men commonlie to traffic, and the women 
to carding and spinning. As they distil the best aqua vitse, so they spin the choicest rug in Ireland. 
A friend of mine being of late demurrant in London, and the weather, by reason of a hard hore 
frost, being somewhat nipping, repaired to Paris Garden, clad in one of the Waterford rugs. The 
mastiffs had no sooner espied him, but deeming he had been a beare, would fain have baited him ; 
and were it not that the dogs were partlie muzzled, and partlie chained, he doubted not he should 
have been well tugged in this Irish rug." 

After the Plantation of Ulster, Ireland acquired a commercial prosperity that she had never pre- 
viously enjoyed. Sir John Davies writing in 1612 observes that such was the prosperous state of the 
country that the revenue to the crown had doubled itself in a very short time : that this was caused 
" by the encouragement given to the maritime towns and cities, as well as to encrease the trade of 
merchandize as to cherish mechanical arts;" and he triumphantly adds — " the strings of this Irish 
harp aTe now all in tune." 1 ' 

The English government seems to have been dissatisfied with the rapidly increasing commercial 
prosperity of Ireland, for in 1637 the following declaration was issued : — 

•Pacata Hibernia, London, 1633. •> A True Discovery, London, 1612 
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" Whereas the Kingdome of Ireland, by reason of the peace and plenty it heretofore hath enjoyed, 
and now doth enjoy, is so stored and replenished with divers good and profitable commodities and 
merchandises, that our people and subjects inhabiting there have not only sufficient to supply their 
own wants and necessities, but also, in some measure, to furnish divers other countries and nations 
which stand in need thereof." 

" And whereas the Irish exported commodities are such as are usually, or mostly, conveyed to 
countries not in league or friendship with us, for the supply of their wants, which, although we 
cannot but dislike, must be forced to give some way unto, and raise a higher increase of subsidy on 
the goods, whereby our said enemies, or those not in league with us, who stand in need of those 
commodities, must pay higher rates." 

The articles enumerated in this declaration are pilchards, red and white herrings, salt salmon, 
butter, beef, pork, bacon, sheepskins, calves, ox hides raw or tanned, tallow or candles, iron, wool, 
yarn, rugs, blankets, -wax, goat and deer skins, oxen, cows, horses, pipe staves, wheat, barley, oats, 
pease and beans. No additional subsidy was required if the goods were exported to England ; but 
staves and wool were not to be exported without a special license. Of the working of this license 
system we find a curious exemplification in a letter from Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, to Arch- 
bishop Laud : — 

" Here is much muttering, indeed glorying underhand of a complaint exhibited against me to his 
Majesty, by one Barr, a Scottish merchant ; and it is far easier for me to discover the animators of 
him thereunto than the particulars wherewith they charge me. So much as they boast of comes to 
me, and those are these : — 

" That I take £3 upon every thousand of pipe-staves for my license, whereas the King's custom 
is but four shillings. The King's customs, indeed, are but eight shillings, and 'tis true I set £3 
more for my license ; but most false that I apply it to myself, being accompted for to a penny in the 
Exchequer, and that the officers here knew right well ; so as the change in this particular is only 
thus, where formerly the Deputy took to himself and secretary ten shillings, and nothing for the 
crown, I take £3 for the King and not one penny to myself. 

" That I take license money for sheep skins to my own use. 'Tis true, and I have the warrant of 
my gracious Master for it : and a great value it is surely, for on my faith it is not I think £40 a 
year. And if this trade were not well looked into, they would transport huge quantities of wool upon 
these skins into foreign parts, infinitely to the prejudice of England. And great reason of State there 
is, if it be well considered, that a poor and beggarly trade of a few pedlars of Scotland should be en- 
riched forth of the decay of the greatest and staple trade of England." 

" In Sir George Kadcliffe's memoir of Strafford, when speaking of his government of Ireland he 
says — " In the compass of seven years, whereas the King's revenne before he came thither had fallen 
every year short above twenty thousand pounds of defraying the public charge, he brought the King's 
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revenue not only to pay all, but to yield above sixty thousand pounds yearly. He secured the seas 
from piracies ; by this means and the encouragements of merchants, trading did increase to full treble 
of what it was fo/Ptierly, and for every ton of shipping which he found in Ireland he left an hundred 
tons, as may be particularly showed by a list of all the shipping found and left in every harbour of 
that kingdom. In the meantime he caused the merchants to pay their customs more duly than they 
had done; whereof many were more displeased at it than the great security and benefit which they 
received in their trading. But the whole Kingdom felt the benefit, insomuch»as all lands increased 
near double in yearly value and rent, insomuch that it was generally observed that Ireland never 
lived in that tranquillity and plenty, and liberty from oppression, and other blessings that make a 
nation flourish, as it did under his government." 

The exportation of pipe-staves was carried on to a considerable extent. A writer of the time 
states" that Ireland annually sent thirty cargoes to the Mediterranean ; and in a Petition and Ke- 
monstrance addressed by the East India Company to the House of Commons, in 1628, the petitioners 
state that they employed many vessels in carrying timber and staves out of Ireland. 

The sanguinary events of the great civil war annihilated the flourishing stato of affairs just men- 
tioned, and reduced the trade of Ireland to the lowest ebb of stagnation. Even in some counties 
the cattle, that had ever been the staple produce of the country, were entirely destroyed. But when 
the energies of Cromwell had given peace to a desolated land, many of the officers and men of the 
Parliamentary army settled on the confiscated territories, and principally employed themselves in 
rearing cattle. They imported new and improved breeds, and, in the course of a few years, a great 
traffic arose in the exportation of live cattle to England. The large English landholders viewed this 
trade with a jealous eye, and in 1663 a bill was brought into the House of Commons which — after 
reciting that " whereas a greater part of the richest and best land of England cannot be so well em- 
ployed as in the feeding and fattening of cattle ; and that by the coming in of vast numbers of cattle 
from Ireland, already fattened, such lands are in many places much fallen in rents and values to the 
great impoverishment of this kingdome" — prohibited Irish cattle from being imported into England 
in any month of the year previous to July, under penalties equal to the value of every animal landed. 
This Act, hastily hurried through the House, struck the Irish people with dismay. The patriotic 
Duke of Ormond, then Lord Lieutenant, ever eager to advance the interests of his country, had 
previously established a Council of Trade in Dublin, and this body drew up a petition to Charles II., 
praying him not to put in force the obnoxious Act. In this petition they stated that live cattle were 
the staple commodity of Ireland, and, consequently, if their exportation were prohibited, there would 
be no money stirring in that kingdom. That the trade of Ireland depended chiefly on the credit it 
had in England, from whence the Irish fetched all their fine cloths, stuffs, stockings, hats, and all 

c Trade's Increase. London, IBIS. 
VOL. III. B 2 
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things necessary for the wearing of the nobility and gentry ; and likewise most of ^heir Canary wines, 
and all their East India commodities : the way of traffic of the Irish being to fetch these commo- 
dities from London upon credit for half a year, and then to send either money or ^ills of exchango, 
to the enrichment of that city. They added, that the trading towns in England would suffer by 
beef becoming dearer ; that in Chester and Wales a large number of persons would be ruined, there 
being hundreds of ships built for, and employed in, carrying the cattle of Ireland ; and they cleverly 
concluded in the very words used by Charles himself in the Declaration for the settling of Ireland at 
the Restoration, by trusting that his Majesty " would not suffer his good subjects to weep in one 
kingdom when they rejoiced in another.'' 

The Duke of Ormond presented the petition with his own hands. He pointed out the cruelty and 
impolicy of the Act. He said that if the rents of England had fallen £200,000 per annum it could 
not be caused by the importation of cattle, the value of which was only £140,000 per annum. 
Charles, it seems, wished to do justice to Ireland, but he wanted money as well ; a vote of parliament 
granting him £120,000 settled the matter, and the bill became law. 

The Duke of Ormond, at this period, anxiously wished to turn the attention of the Irish people 
to manufactures. But the facilities for smuggling cattle into England were so great, from the pro- 
hibition being merely a landlords' bill, and exceedingly unpopular with the trading and manufac- 
turing classes, that the trade was almost openly carried on till 1665, when in the parliament, which 
met in Oxford in that year on account of the plague being in London, the importation of Irish cattle 
was, in spite of a vigorous opposition, totally prohibited. The whole affair reminds us of the great 
free-trade and protectionist struggle in our own days. The excitement both within and without the 
House was extreme. Carte tells us that the proceedings " were carried on with as much popular 
heat as was seen when the Bishops were pulled out of the House of Lords in 1641." 

The bill, however, had not the king's sanction, when parliament was prorogued ; and the following 
year the great fire of London occurred. The Irish people, anxious to relieve the sufferers, generously 
commenced a subscription, and, as they had no money, raised 30,000 head of cattle for the purpose. 
The English landholders indignantly regarded this charitable proceeding as a ruse and a defiance. 
Lord Ashley in the House of Lords said it " was a hypocritical design fit to be abominated as a cheat ;" 
and the very first day of the next session a more stringent bill was introduced with the following ex- 
traordinary preamble : — " Whereas the importation of fat or lean cattle, alive or dead, being un- 
necessary, destructive of the welfare of the kingdom, and a public nuisance." The bill was imme- 
diately passed and sent to the Lords. A long debate ensued upon it in the upper House, characterised 
by great ill-feeling and excitement. At last the Lords were satisfied to pass the bill, with the excep- 
tion of the word " nuisance," which, according to the Constitution, debarred the king's prerogative — 
that is to say, debarred him from refusing to give his assent to the Act. For two days the debate turned 
on this word alone : Irish cattle were forgotten in the great question of Royal prerogative. The 
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excitement increased, challenges were given and accepted, and one member was sent to the Tower 
for his unseemly conduct in the House of Peers. At last the word " nuisance" was erased, " detri- 
ment and mischief" put in its place, and the bill thus amended sent back to the Commons. The 
Commons being determined to retain " nuisance," a conference was held between a committee of each 
House, but neither would give way. Lord Ashley proposed that the word should bo changed to 
"felony" or " premwnire,'" and the Lord Chancellor, who was against the bill, tauntingly asked him 
if the word " adultery" would not be better. The Solicitor-General proposed that the importer 
should be outlawed ; but the Commons would not give way, and the money bills not having been 
voted, Charles, who was determined " never to kiss the block on which his father lost his head," was 
obliged to pocket the affront to his prerogative, and direct the Lords to accept the bill, " nuisance" 
and all. One boon, however, was graciously accorded to the Irish. They were permitted to send 
over their generous contribution of 30,000 cattle to the distressed Londoners, in the form of salted 
beef! ! To avoid recurring to this subject, we shall mention here that the importation of mutton, 
lamb, butter, and cheese, was prohibited by subsequent Acts ; and it was not till a general dearth in 
1757, that salted beef, butter, and pork, were allowed to be exported from Ireland to England. 

The glaring cruelty and impolicy of such a prohibition, scarcely requires to be pointed out at the 
present day ; suffice it to say, that it did not cause any rise in English rentals, and, by turning the 
attention of the Irish to manufactures, and to the curing of provisions for the colonial and foreign 
markets, it was ultimately of immense benefit to Ireland. The Duke of Ormond indefatigably exerted 
himself to establish these new trades, especially manufactures. Speaking of his exertions, Carte d tells 
us: — 

" But of all the schemes of this sort there waa none his Grace was so fond of as that of a linen 
manufacture. The Earl of Strafford had laid the foundation of it in Ireland, but the troubles 
which soon after broke out had entirely stopped the progress of what he had so well began. The 
Duke of Ormond undertook the revival of this manufacture, and got Acts of Parliament passed for 
the revival of it, and for inviting Protestant strangers to settle in the kingdom. He was at the 
charge of sending understanding persons into the Low Countries to make observations on the state 
of the trade in those parts; their manner of working ; the way of whitening their thread; the laws 
and statutes by which the manufactures were regulated ; the management of their ground for hemp 
or flax; and to contract with some of their experienced artists. He engaged Sir W. Temple, to send 
him over out of Brabant 500 families that had been employed in that manufacture ; he procured 
others from Kochelle and the Isle of Bhe, and a considerable number from Jersey and the neigh- 
bouring parts of France. He built tenements for the reception of as many as were to be employed 
at Chapelizod, near Dublin, where, before he went the next year to England, there were 300 hands 

d An History of the Life of James, Duke of Ormond. London, 1736. 
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at work in making cordage, sail-cloth, ticking, and as good linen cloth and diaper of Irish yarn as 
was made in any country in Europe. This was carried on under the direction of Colonel Lawrence, 
who set up at the same time the business of combing wools, and the making of friezes and blankets." 

In the papers e of a Mr. Tobie Bonnell, who was head collector of Irish customs in Dublin, about 
the middle of the seventeenth oentury, we find the following curious classification of the Irish ports, 
according to the amount of customs they then realised : — 

" Comparing together the proceeds of the duties for the six years ending Deer. 1669, received 
from the several ports of Ireland, they may be thus ranked according to their worth respectively, and 
will, at a medium, be found to beare each to other very neare theze proportions, expressed in whole 
numbers, without fractions, for more clearness of apprehension. 



Rate. Ports. 

1 Dublin, 

2 Cork, 

3 f Waterford, 
{ Galway, 

f Limerick, 

4 ] Kin sale, 
(Youghali, 



Proportion per cent. 
40 
10 
7 
7 
5 
5 
5 



Rate. Ports. 
C Drogheda, 
5 < Londonderry, 
(^ Carrickfergus, 
/- Ross, 
\ Wexford, 
6/Dundalk, 
J Baltimore, 
ISligo,... 



Proportion per cent. 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



CKDKB BATE, OR MINUS. 



Killybeg, 

Dungarvan, 

Donaghadee, 



Strangford, 

Coleraine, 

Dingle. 



Roberts/ an eminent London merchant, writing in 1677, gives us a favourable idea of Irish trade 
at that time. He says : — '' The country (Ireland) abounds in cattle, affording tallow and hides in 
great abundance, which is exported to Spain, France, and Italy. Salmon is caught in good store in 
July, August, and September, Baited and exported. Herrings are caught and accounted the best ; 
as also pilchards in August, September and October, and thence vented to Spain, France, and into 
the Streights of Gibraltar. There are also butter, cheese, pipe-staves, calf-skins, and other commo- 
dities. The earth yields a good breed of cattle, especially sheep and oxen, in such store that they 
have thereof in great abundance ; as also of hides, wool, tallow, butter, cheese, and beef; and the 
wool they by manufacture convert into cloth, mantels, rugs, friezes, and yarn ; whereof it is reported 
that there cometh yearly to the town of Manchester, in Lancashire, to be there woven into stuffs, at 
least 200,0001b. weight, fine and course. Besides which the bowels of the earth yield them lead, iron, 
and tin, and by their own industry they have many other manufactures ; as also wax, honey, furs, 
hemp, linen cloth, salt, and some others. All this considered, what should want here to make them 



e Harleian Coll. 
f The Merchant's Map of Commerce. London, 1677. 
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eminent merchants, but shipping and skill in the art of navigation, and a desire to employ their 
talents in foreign countries, which yet is not seen to be perfeoted among them." 

In another work ' by the same writer, published in 1641, he says : — " The town of Manchester 
buys the linen yarn of the Irish, in great quantity, and weaving it returns the same again into Ire- 
land to sell." 

The Colonel Lawrence, mentioned by Carte, was a political economist after his fashion, and in 
1682 published a book * on the trade of Ireland. It is scarcely becoming in us, who are even now 
only learning the alphabet of the true principles of commercial policy, to laugh at the beards of our 
forefathers -, but as out descendants will, no doubt, freely criticise many of our present trading re- 
gulations, we may have less compunction in taking this forgotten work out of its well-merited oblivion. 
Besides, it affords u3 some curious glimpses of the manners of the period. The Colonel tells us that 
the reasons why Ireland had so little improved in trade and wealth were — 

" 1st. The unsettledness of the country. 2nd. The perplexity of the minds of the people. 3d. 
The great plenty of provisions — ' for fulness of bread is the cause of abundance of idleness.' 4th 
The high rate of interest ; being ten per cent. 5th. The lowness of the price of land — ' for when 
a man may purchase a better rent for £1000 in Ireland, than he can for £2000 in England, what 
prudent man will undergo the difficulties and hazards of trade ?' 6th. The low esteem that the 
generous calling of a merchant hath in this country. 7th. The lowness of the credit of the trades- 
men of Ireland — from their ill performances with their creditors abroad, caused by the dilatoriness 
of justice and bad payment of the gentry 1" These subjects occupy the first part of the book : in the 
second the author comes to the grand cause of the non-improvement of trade in Ireland, which he 
gravely declares to be " its excessive consumption of foreign commodities, as wines, fruits, tobacco, 
silks, fine linens, silver and gold laces." " Citizens," he says, " used to be more gentile, yet gene- 
rally grave and plain, according to their several ranks and callings. But now persons of this rank 
clothe themselves above tbe garb of knights in former days. Yeomen's or ordinary tradesmen's 
wives wear not only silk gowns, but two or three silk petticoats appear, as they walk, one above 
another, which is an intolerable expense upon the country." After detailing those alarming 
symptoms of distress, he boldly proceeds to prescribe the remedies. They are the enactment of 
sumptuary laws ; the establishment of banks (one grain of wheat among bushels of chaff I) ; and, — hear 
it ye bachelors !— a tax upon celibacy equal to cne-eighth of the whole annual income of all unmar- 
ried males above twenty-five, and all spinsters over twenty-two, years of age ! ! 

To this description of the social state of Ireland, as seen by Colonel Lawrence, we can fortunately 
add a very minute account of its commerce at the same period. In 1683 the value of the exports 

i The Treasure of Traffike. London, 1641. 
b The Interest of Ireland in its Trade and Wealth. Dublin, 1662. 
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of Ireland was to England £171,190— to Scotland £16009— to the colonies, £44,862— to France 
and Flanders, £24,276— to Holland, £42,480— to Spain and the Mediterranean, £48,589— to the 
Baltic, £4,444. The writer is aware how ineligible dry figures are for a Journal of this descrip- 
tion, yet as many would like to know something of the trade of Belfast at that time, and as the 
following list affords an excellent idea of the general traffic of all Ireland, I am induced to tran- 
scribe it from some very carefully compiled revenue returns of the period, now in the British Museum.' 

Exported from Belfast in, 1683. 





TO 


ENGLAND. 






Goat skins, 


. 


. 


- 


3 


do. 


Beef, 


- 


- 


- 


52 barrels. 


Lumps, - 


- 


- 


- 


113 


do. 


Corn, 


- 


- 


- 


1567 


do. 


Tongues, 


- 


- 


- 


16 


do. 


Herrings, 


- 


- 


- 


102 


do. 


Linen, 


- 


- 


- 


12 


pieces. 


Tallow, - 


- 


- 


- 


1583 


cwt* 


"Wooden ware, 


value, 


- 


- 


£19 




Butter, 


- 


- 


- 


ao 


do. 


Small parcels, 


- 


« 


. 


£26 




Soap and candles, 


- 


- 


21 


do. 


















Iron, 


- 


- 


- 


55 


do. 




TO THE COLONIES, 






Linen Yarn, 


. 


- 


- 


181 


do. 


Beer, 


- 


- 


- 


124 


barrels. 


Cheese, 


- 


- 


- 


2 


do. 


Beef, 


- 


- 


- 


873 


do. 


Molasses, - 


- 


- 


- 


30 


do. 


Corn, 


- 




- 


49 


do. 


Linen. 


- 


- 


- 


235 


pieces. 


Herrings, 


- 


- 


- 


3 


do. 


Drapery, 


- 


- 


- 


15 


do. 


Pork, 


- 


- 


- 


2 


do. 


Frieze 


- 


- 


- 


360 


yards. 


Bread, 


- 


- 


- 


110 


cwt. 


Horses, 


- 


- 


- 


67 




Butter, - 


- 


- 


- 


101 


do. 


Hides, salted, 


. 


. 


- 


67 




Candles, 


- 


. 


- 





do. 


tanned, 


. 


- 


- 


78 




Tallow, - 


- 


- 


- 


45 


do. 


Fox and otter skins, 


- 


- 


246 




Cheese, - 


- 


- 


- 


14 


do. 


Calf skins, 


- 


- 


- 


51 




Drapery, - 


- 


- 


- 


53 


pieces. 


Lamb skins. 


. 


- 


- 


4 


hundred. 


Linen, 


- 


- 


- 


76 


do. 


Ox horns, 


- 


- 


- 


42 


do. 


Friese, 


- 


- 


- 


216 


yards. 


Barrel boards, 


- 


- 


- 


269 


do. 


Hats, 


- 


- 


- 


152 




Goat skins, 


- 


- 


- 


23 


dozen. 


Hides tanned, 


- 


- 


- 


9 




Tongues, 

Rabbit skins, 


- 


- 


- 


8 


do. 


Stockings, 


- 


- 


- 


63 


dozen. 


- 


- 


- 


33 


hundred. 


Tongues, - 


- 


. 


- 


14 


do. 


Timber. - 


. 


. 


- 


2 


ton. 


Calf skins, 


- 


- 


- 


3 


do. 


Small parcels in 


value 


- 


" 


£80 




Shoes, 
Small parcels, 


value, 


- 


™ 


1136 
£12 


lb. 








Bacon, 




5 COT L An u. 


1 


flitch. 


TO FRANCE AND FLANDERS. 




Barrel boards, 


_ 


. 


- 


345 


hundred. 


Beef, 


. 


- 


- 


2663 


barrels. 


Ox horns, - 


- 


- 


- 


16 


do. 


Beer, 


. 


. 


. 


147 


do. 


Empty barrels, 


- 


- 


- 


264 




Corn, 


- 


- 


- 


2277 


do. 


Hides, salt, 


. 


. 


- 


24 




Herrings, 


- 


- 


- 


348 


do. 


tanned, 


. 


- 


- 


2515 




Salmon, - • 


- 


. 


- 


10 


do. 


Horses, 


- 


- 


. 


831 




Pork, 


- 


. 


- 


2 


do. 


Oxen, 


. 


- 


. 


43 




Calfskins, 


- 


- 


- 


133 


dozen. 


Beef, 


- 


. 


- 


36 


barrels. 


Hides, salt, 


- 


- 


- 


933 




Beer. 


- 


- 


. 


3 


do. 


tanned, 


- 




. 


5895 




Corn, 


- 


- 


- 


1427 


do. 


Bread. 


. 


- 


- 


88 


ewt. 


Herrings, - 


- 


- 


- 


15 


do. 


Tallow, - 


- 


- 


- 


1855 


do. 


Ox guts, - 


- 


- 


- 


10 


do. 


Candles, - 


- 


- 


. 


10 


do. 


Bread, 


. 


- 


. 


5 


cwt. 


Cheese, - 


- 


- 


- 


35 


do. 


Butter, 


. 


- 


- 


128 


do. 


Butter, - 


. 


. 


- 


25,889 


do. 


Cheese, - 


- 


- 


. 


561 


do. 














Iron, 


. 


m 


- 


909 


do. 




TO 


HOLLAND. 






Yarn, 


. 


- 


- 


1 


do. 


Beer, 


- 


. 


- 


19 


barrels. 


Tallow, - 


. 


. 


. 


6 


do. 


Beef, 


- 


- 




3tf8 


do. 


Calf skins, 


- 


- 


- 


25 


dozen. 


Corn, 


" 


" 


- 


21 


do. 












i Sloan collection, 
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Herrings, 


- 


. 


5 


do. 


Calf skins, 


. 


- 


- 


60 




Hides, salt, 


_ 


- 


1528 




Butter, 


- 


- 


- 


4315 


cwt 


tanned 


„ 


- 


253 




Bread, 


- 


- 


- 


162 


do. 


Bread, 


_ 


. 


7 


cwt. 


Soap and candles, 


- 


- 


89 


do. 


Butter, - 


. 


- 


- • 3357 


do. 


Cheese, 


- 


- 


- 


165 


do. 


Cheese, - 


. 


. 


3 


do. 


Tallow, - 


- 


- 


- 


31 


do. 


Tallow, - 


- 


- 


249 


do. 


Wax, 


- 


- 


- 


56 


lb. 


Fox and otter skins, 


- 


37 




Shoes, 


- 


- 


- 


12 


do. 


Calf skins, 


IN AND 


- 


2 

EDITERRANEA 


dozen. 

N. 


Linen, 


TO THE BALTIC. 


18 


pieces. 


TO SPA 


THE H 




Beef, 


-' 


. 


613 


barrels. 


Beef, 


- 


- 


- 


5 


barrels. 


Beer, 


. 


_ 


45 


do. 


Corn, 


- 




_ 


830 


do. 


Corn, 


- 


. 


896 


do. 


Fox and otter skins, 


- 


- 


10 




Herrings - 


. 


- 


18 


do. 


Butter. - 




- 


. 


40 


cwt. 


Salmon, - 


. 


. 


60 


do. 


Mollasses, 


- 


- 


- 


273 


do. 


Pork, 


- 


- 


19 


do. 


Sugar, 


- 


- 


- 


91 


do. 


Hides. 


_ 


_ 


1143 

















Imported into Belfast in 1683. 



FROM ENGLAND. 



FROM nOLLAND. 



Coals, 

Iron ore, 

Lead, 

Hops, 

Ginger, - 

Brown sugar, 

White sugar, 

Holland, 

Calico, - - - 

Silesia lawn, 

Manufactured silk, 

Tobacco, - 

Drapery, 

Salt, 

Indigo, - 

Hats, 

Haberdashery, in value, 



FROM SCOTLAND. 



Coals, 

Battary, - 

Hemp, 

Madder, - 

Linen, 

Bonelace, 

Mill-stones, 

Linseed - 

Heals, 

Horn tips, 

Indigo, - 

Yarn, 

Stockings, 

Herrings, 

Salt, 

Small wares, value 



FROH THE COLONTES. 

Oil, - - - - 15 hogsheads, 

Tobacco, ... 360,413 lb. 
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ton. 


310 


do. 


123 


Cwt 


250 


do. 


22 


do. 


1189 


do. 


37 


do. 


72 


ells. 


317 


pieces. 


26 


do. 


335 lb. of 12 oz. 


22,227 


lbs. 


1200 


yards. 


7464 


bushels. 


92 


lb. 


22 




£5594 




1250 


ton. 


10 


cwt. 


6 


do. 


5 


do. 


163,319 


yards. 


183 


do. 


4 




7 


bushels. 


8 


hundred. 


70 


do. 


150 


lb. 


63 


do. 


42 


dozen. 


476 


barrels. 


5425 


cwt, 


£964 





Barley, - 

Cordage, - 

Gunpowder, 

Hemp, - 

Madder, - 

Steel, 

Whalebone, 

Wire, ... 

Hops ... 

Brimstone, 

Cinnamon, 

Cloves, - 

Mace, - 

Nutmegs, - 

Mum, - 

Tin plates, 

Glass, - 

Pepper, - 

Small wares, in value, - 



22 

3 

1 

23 

1 

15 

12 

60 

4 

13 

17 

16 

16 

24 

3 

22 

655 

£482 



Brandy, 

French wine, 

Spanish wine, 

Playing cards, 

Cards for wool, - 

Glass,' " • 

Canvas, - 

Holland, - 

Paper 

Walnuts, - 

Hats, 

Hemp, 

Hops, 

Iron pots, 

Prunes, - 

Rosin, 

Salt, 

Manufactured silk, 

Vinegar, 

Small wares, in value 



FROM FRANCE AND FLANDERS. 
- - - 4417 

213 

16 

10 

3 

6 

1800 

30 

1010 

20 

343 

31 

31 

121 

273 

342 

6304 

41 

85 

£215 



cwt. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
cwt. 
cwt. 

lb. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
barrels. 

do. 
cribs, 
lb. 



gallons. 

tuns, 
buts. 
doz*'ii 

do. 

cribs. 

ells. 

do. 

reams. 

barrels. 

cwt. 
do. 

cwt. 
do. 
do. 
lb. 
hhds. 
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Balks, 


FBOM THE BALTIC. 


2 


hundred. 


Deals, 


_ 


. 


_ 


204 


do. 


Spars, 


_ 


. 


- 


24 


do. 


Steel, 


_ 


. 


_ 


82 


cwt. 


Hemp, 


_ 


_ 


_ 


45 


do. 


Herrings, - 


. 


. 


- 


13 


baerels. 


Ling, 


- 


. 


. 


23 


do. 


Tar, 


_ 


. 


- 


143 


do. 


Oil, 


- 


- 


- 


7 


do. 


Small wares, 


value 


. 


- 


£7 






FROM SPAIN 


'. 






Anchovies, 


- 


- 


- 


12 


barrels. 



2 


gallons. 


111 


lb. 


18 


cwt. 


8 


do. 


3 


do. 


2 


do. 


23 


cwt. 


10 


cwt. 


lo2 


hundred. 


6950 


bus hels. 


91 


dozen. 


108 


buts. 


£50 





Brandy, - - - 

Capers - 

Currants - 

Figs, 

Liquorice, 

Sugar, - - - 

Baisins, - 

Kice, 

Oranges and lemons, 

Salt, ... 

Whisks, ... 

■Wine, 

Small parcels value, 

The increasing industry and commercial prosperity of Ireland received another severe check by the 
war of the Revolution. Its exports of manufactured woollens, which in 1683 amounted in value to 
£11,541, were in 1693 reduced to £5,524. 

Sir William Petty,' so well known by his accurate surveys, affords us some curious information 
regarding the state of Ireland at this period. Petty, by the way, was one of the most remarkable 
men of the seventeenth century. In addition to his talents as a writer on political economy and 
statistics, he was distinguished by his proficiency in polite literature, mathematics, medicine, and 
mechanics, and his great shrewdness in the practical affairs of life. It is pleasant to meet with 
such a man in the Diary of that gossipping old egotist, Pepys. He says, speaking of Petty : — 
" He is in discourse, methinks, one of the most rational men that I ever heard speak with a tongue, 
having all his notions the most distinct and clear." Another diarist of a very different stamp, 
Evelyn, the model of an English gentleman and a Christian, also mentions Sir William, saying: — 
" There were not in the world his equal for a superintendent of trade, or to govern a plantation. If 
I were a prince I should make him my second councillor. There is nothing difficult to him." 
Petty estimates the population of Ireland to consist at that time of 1,600,000 persons, or 200,000 
families. Of the latter he states that 160,000 live in sties without a fixed hearth ; 24,000 inhabit 
houses having only one ohimney, and 16,000 live in dwellings with more than one chimney. The 
occupations of the people he classes as follows : — 

22,500 Shoemakers and apprentices. 

1000 Millers and their wives. 
30,000 Woolworkers and wives. 
10.000 Tanners and curriers, and wives- 
48,400 Fancy ornament makers. 
10,000 Carpenters and masons, and wives- 

To the above he adds 180,000 Ale-house-keepers — a large amount of sack for so little bread. 

Of shipping he states that Ireland then had 8000 tons, in vessels from 10 to 200 tons burthen, and 
that the exports and freight of shipping amounted to about £500,000 per annum. " The clothing 
trade" he continues, " is not arrived to what it was before the late Rebellion ; and the art of making 
the excellent thick spungy warm coverlets seems to be lost and not yet recovered. There be in Ire- 

* Political Anatomy of Ireland. London. 1571. 



100,000 Employed in agriculture. 
150,000 Reariug and tending cattle. 
1,000 Fishing. 

2,000 Making 1000 ton of iron. 
22,500 Smiths and apprentices. 
45,000 Tailors and their wives. 
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land, not ten iron furnaces, but above twenty forges and bloomeries, ' and but one load work which 
was ever wrought. There is also a place in Kerry fit for one alum work, attempted but not fully 
proceeded upon." 

Speaking of the people, he says — " Their diet is milk sweet and sour, thick and thin. But to- 
bacco taken in short pipes, seldom burnt, seems the pleasure of their lives, together with sneezing 
(snuff,) so much that two-sevenths of their expense is tobacco. Their food is bread in cakes, whereof 
a penny serves a week for each ; potatoes from August to May ; muscles, cockles, and oysters, when 
near the sea. Eggs and butter made very rancid by keeping in bogs. Their clothing is a narrow 
sort of frieze, of about twenty inches broad, whereof two feet, called a handle, is worth from three- 
pence-halfpenny to eighteen pence. Of this seventeen bandies make a man's suit, and twelve make 
a cloak. According to which measure and proportions and the people who wear this stuff, it seems 
that near thrice as much wool is spent in Ireland as is exported. So that the trade of Ireland among 
nineteen twenty-two parts of the whole people 13 little or nothing excepting for the tobacco, estimated 
worth ,£50,000. For as much as they do not need foreign commodities, their condition and state of 
living cannot beget trade." 

Petty mentions nothing of the Linen manufacture that had been started by the Duke of Ormond, 
but almost utterly annihilated by the war of the Kevolation. We obtain a glimpse of it, however, 
and learn that more than one company was trying to carry it on, in a private letter " from Dublin 
written in the same year, by James Bonnell to his uncle, the previously mentioned Tobie Bonnell, 
then living in London. Under the date March, 1691, he says : — 

" I see not much good for this kingdom, thers no great encouragement for anie bodie to trouble 
hymselfe about it. Mr. Harries and I at last met with Mr. Cole and drunk your token, (sic.) They 
are both in the linen manufacture wch goes on but slow, having but a small stock. It was nonsense 
from ye beginning to give away 400 shares out of 1000 for £5 a piece ; who wd put their money 
into such a stock ? Ther is another private manufacture set up on equaller terms. It goes on better." 

The Irish woollen manufacture was a great annoyance to the English traders. In 1696 William 
III. appointed a number of commissioners, one of whom was the celebrated John Locke, to report 
on the state of trade. In their report to the House of Commons, the commissioners state that " the 
most proper means to divert the people of Ireland from applying themselves to the woollen manufac- 
ture was by giving them such encouragement in the manufacture of linen as might engage them 
heartily in it ;" and the King having referred to them a proposal made by Monsieur Crommelin, a 
French refugee, for the more effectual establishment of the linen manufacture in Ireland, the com- 
missioners advise that the King should allow him £800 a year, for ten years, to pay the interest at 8 

1 Bloom, a mass of iron that has gone a second time through the furnace.. 

™ Harleian Colleotioa 

VOL in. C 2 
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per cent of £10,000 to be advanced by the said Crommelin for the setting on foot of that manufac- 
ture. They also state that M. Crommelin had gone to Ireland " to put his proposals into execution ;" 
and they conclude with the words " we have reason to believe he will be able to make considerable 
advances therein." ° 

In pursuance of this policy, in 1698 the exportation of Irish wool and woollen goods was totaUy 
prohibited to any place excepting England, and in the same year an Act was passed to encourage the 
linen manufacture of Ireland, the preamble of which states that- "great sums of money being conti- 
nually carried out of England for the purchase of hemp, flax, and linen, which might, in a great 
measure, be prevented by being supplied from Ireland, if such proper encouragement were given as 
might invite foreign Protestants into that kingdom to settle." By this Act all linen, hemp, flax, and 
thread, were admitted into England from Ireland free of duty. 

Irish linen immediately after the Kevolution attained a good reputation in the English market. In 
The Merchant's Warehouse Laid Open, published in London in 1696, the writer tells us that " there 
is flaxens of several breadths which come out of Ireland, and of several sorts, but I will speak of the 
most useful of them, and shall begin with the broadest, which I have seen three yards wide and very 
fine and very strong ; but this, although very useful both for sheets and table cloths, yet it is not 
commonly made use of. There is another sort made where the former is made, within and about 
the city of Dublin, which is made of the same flax as the former, and is as strong in wear as our 
flaxen, or as the Alcomore holland," and wears as white or whiter than either. There is some of the 
same sorts made three-quarters wide and yard wide, all of the same mixture and strength. There is 
other sorts, besides those, made in the North of Ireland, some yard wide, some three-quarters, and 
some half ell, which are of great use for shirts, and wear very white and very strong." 

The woollen manufacture of Ireland was destroyed by the prohibitory Act already alluded to, but 
the linen trade received an onward impulse which ultimately placed it in the high position so well 
known to all. By returns made to the Irish House of Commons, we find that so early as 1710, there 
were mauufactured in that year no less than 1,688,574 yards of linen cloth, and 7,975 cwt. of yarn, 
amounting in value to £153,390. 

It would be presumption in us to attempt to pursue the subject farther. We must leave it to abler 
hands, possessing a more intimate local knowledge of Irish commerce, to furnish notes on its rapid de- 
velopment during the last century. We may only observe, in conclusion, that, after all, though the 
subject may be a dry one, devoid of the more spirit-stirring details of war and diplomacy, yet to the 
archaeologist it should not be so ; for the commerce of a nation is ever a certain index or reflex of its 
advancement in civilisation and the useful arts. We had intended to have traced the connexion be- 

• Sloane MSS. 
" The writer quoted describes Alcomore holland as the very beet quality of linen. 
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tween Irish commerce ami progress, but found it would require a volume to itself, and involve both 
the writer and the reader in a mist of speculative conjecture. We have merely, then, placed together, 
aa nearly as convenient in chronological order, such scattered notices of Irish commerce in the olden 
time as we have met with — principally when making researches on other subjects. Knowing that 
other and abler writers are engaged in exploring the rich and still undeveloped mines of Irish archae- 
ology, we have the less diffidence in adding these meagre contributions to the pile : though they be 
small and rough, they form nevertheless an addition to the cairn. 



THE PENMANSHIP OP ANCIENT WRITINGS. 



The art of decyphering ancient manuscripts is unknown to many whose time might probably be 
usefully occupied in acquiring a knowledge of that art. Some are apparently inclined to the 
supposition that the difficulties attendant upon the acquirement of that knowledge are sufficient 
to deter those who may not have made up their minds to acquire it, notwithstanding the 
labour that may be attendant upon that acquirement. It will, I think, be found that in those 
instances in which a desire is manifested of becoming acquainted with the true history of Ireland 
as it is to be found, and only found, in ancient records, the enquirer will be scarcely deterred 
from the prosecution of his researches by the trifling difficulty of decyphering the character 
in which these records have been written. With respect to that character or form of letters, it most 
have been observed by those who have had an opportunity of examining ancient documents that the 
penmanship exceeds in beauty and durability that of the present age; — the characters in which they 
are written have been truly described as nitidi, rotumdi, elegantes, and there can be but little doubt 
that at some future time, when scarcely a portion of the legal records of a recent date can be decy- 
phered, those of times long past — provided they be not in the meantime destroyed by fire or other 
mischance, to which unfortunately tbey are daily liable — will be almost as perfect as they were upon 
the day in which they were written. 

It is not my intention in the present paper to enter upon a history of penmanship, but merely to 
point attention to the principal obstacle which presents itself to the learner upon making his first 
attempt to decypher an ancient writing, namely, the contractions, inasmuch as almost every word 
which is written in ancient legal documents is curtailed by the omission of one, two, three or more 
letters. The examples of penmanship which are presented to us in the accompanying plate have been 
taken from several of the more ancient of the Exchequer records, which are deposited in the Ex- 
chequer Record Office, at the Pour Courts, Dublin. 



